THE SPANISH WAR
I then went to inspect closely and in daylight the
trenches which the afternoon before I had picked out
with my glasses.   It was obvious that they had been
planned by some skilled engineer, though here again
as so often elsewhere, I found the barbed wire belt thin
and ill-placed. The trenches themselves, however, were
properly dug, had both parapet and parados and, though
not deep enough to need a fire-step, were capable of
providing adequate shelter.   In all the Red trenches I
have visited I was never able to understand how., with all
the labour at their disposal, the Red commanders were
never able to dig real deep trenches, with real strong-
points and with proper cover from enemy hand grenades.
These  trenches had   large  and   frequent   dug-outs,
often with concrete roofs, and yet the bombardment by
artillery or even war 'plane was not at that time of sufficient
Intensity to demand such precautions.   More work spent
on the trenches and their barbed wire defences and on
their tank traps would have paid the Reds better than
all these concrete shelters, which incidentally, it appears,
were more used by the Red commanders and commis-
saries than by the soldiers.
I went along the familiar stretch of trench lines finding
little signs of resistance till I was level with the great
redoubt on the Madrid road with its star-shaped salient,
its triple line of wire, and its reserve positions which made
it a real strong-point, solid and well built. Here was the
first place 1 saw where a tank had crushed a gap through
the barbed wire and then had gone on rocking from side
to side to cross the whole system of trenches and to take
their occupants by enfilade from the rear. Apparently at
the same time the Legionaries and Moors had rushed for-
ward and thrown their hand grenades. In the trenches
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